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CONCEPTS AND ElfMEHTS OF CONFLUENT EDUCATION 
(Life is Possibilities, Not Probabilities) 



On a cool, calm, clear evening in the aunmer of I967, I was sitting in the 
dining Tocm of Esalen Institute. I watched the Viives along the shore beat 
against the cliffs and the slow und\ilati<xis of the masses of kelp« The Big Sur 
country of California was being enveloped in the beauty of twilight while off 
in. the distance, across the great e^anse of sea, the sun was sinking, reddish 
golden, below the horizon. It was a peaceful time and I felt peaceful. 

As I toyed with the food, enjoying the moment, I glanced at the man sit* 
ting opposite me at the table. Geor^el was looking at me and seined as if he 
had so&e thing to say. He thou^t for a bit, biting on bis ever-present tooth- 
pick, then asked the question that was on his mind, ^at are we going to call 
this thing we are working on?** 

It was a good question. For the last year and a quarter we bad been work- 
ing on a project funded by the Ford Foundation and in consort with Esalen 
Institute. The genesis of the project was that educatira in the United States, 
particiiLarly in its public schools, was too "one-sided." The ^ole idea of 
education has seemed to focus on the develoi»nent of intelligeiice to the 
exclusion of man^s emotional nature, and even to arbitrarily suppress any 
notion that man's emotional nature was or could be a part cf learning. There- 
fore, our project had sought to find ways in ^ich we could help alleviate this 
situation and with design aforethought bring emotional learning to a level 
commensurate with intellectual learning. sought to teach cognitive 
(intellectual) and affective (eiMti(Xial) factors at the same time^ in the same 
momenta the standard curriculum of any school. We had Just cooopleted our 
project and now we were evaluating our results (which were rather pleasing 
to us), and wondering ^ere we would go next.^ Therefore, the question was a 
good one. For purposes of eciomunlcation, a verbal shorthand was needed to put 
the theory, ideas, and knowledge gained into a single workable coicept. That 
such verbal shorthand must be interpreted and e^gplained time and again is of 
no conseqwnce. It is even more important to develop a heuristic concept to 
ccosiunlcate in some way to others what our work is about. 

I laughed. The question felt good to me. Being always the ahjf one, I 
said, "Give me five minutes and 1*11 think of smething.** It was said nip- 
pantly and was meant to be. What can you call something that you have given a 
part of your life to, that you have agonised over, that has caused you pain, 
distress, euphoria, laughter, tears, enlightenment, mental growth, and the 
opportunity to work with adults and young people in a process of discovery and 
Jqy and involved meaning? 
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Ab the depth of the question sank into me^ the door of the dining room 
cpenedand EMLtz ebambled In.^ Fritz was the "guru" of Es&len Institute at that 
tli&ey the man vfao was the "father" of Gestalt Therapy ^ and a man whom ve not 
only talked about as a perscm and ^ose theories were the source of our dis* 
cu5si<m8 and the base of our new ideas in education^ but a man \9bo had taken 
his precious time to teach and to work with us as persras^ as teachers and 
as Individuals who were working to make change within the schools ^ to humanize 
the learning process. Whatever he was^ Fritz was one of this eentiu^'s great 
humanists. The change he has wrought and is bringing about (even though he 
died Bom years ago) is profound.'^ 

The Concept of Confluency 

Fritz had been teaching us the concept of confluence as well as working 
us through some of the appllcatlcms to ourselves (which in itself is a good 
illustration of Confluent Education). It was Fritz's idea that another's 
personality often becomes so much a part of our own, we take in and absorb that 
person's personality until it is difficult, if not iiq^ossibley to distinguish 
between the two.^ The restilt is that the organism Is out of balance. Otoe 
feels unhealtl:^^ ill at ease^ and seeks constantly some form of eacape from 
one*s self. The purpose^ then^ of the therapy, is to assist the patient by 
frustrating him, primarily, to divide the taken«on person from the self, and 
to discard or reown that extra perscmallty. Fjritz considered that when one Is 
living with someone else's personalii^r, he is In a state of confluence. Con« 
fluence, in Its meaning, is a state In which things merge together in auch a 
way that you cannot distinguish one thing ftom the other (aee Diagram l). 

As I watched Fritz walk across the room, nodding to people, smiling in 
his beard. It came to me that ^t he had been telling us about the state of 
confluence could be applied to what we were doing in our educational research 
and we hoped to do in our teaching roles (see Diagram 2). We could 
become confluence teachers, teaching confluent methods for confluent ends, 
resulting in individuals ^o were confluent persons. In our vle^int, the 
state of conllUiency would become a "Yes-Yes" to Fritz's "No-Mb." 

I related the idea to George. Since we were engaged in marrying the 
cognitive procec^ses to the affective processes in such a way as to teach them 
both at the same time, then we were really in a state of confluence and it 
could result in a confluently educated person. Such a person would be one ^o 
bad been taught through cognitive and affective processes, both at the same 
moment, from a teacher who was confluently trained and confluent in self, and 
the result would be a person who was a totally fimctidning person, The Inte- 
grated Man . Therefore, I suggested that the title of the educational process 
could appropriately be called effluent Education. 

No bells went off nor any sudden shaking of the earth. However, it had 
some sort of appeal. It seemed at first a clumsy word and concept. We mulled 
it over and talked about it a little. A few weeks later the title began to 
take hold of us and to merge with our concepts of education. (Since that time 
we have fought over the word, challenged it, been challenged by It, answered 
criticisms about the use of titles and tAat this one possibility means, have 
criticized the title ourselves, but it has held and become ever stronger in 
its meaning and purpose). 
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1» Psychological Confluent State and Therapeutic Division* 




DIAGRAM 1 



In the psychological sense a eonfluency exists vhen another personality is 
so merged vith yours that it is difficulty if not inpossible to distinguish 
between ^Bbere you end and another begins* In the educational sense this 
duality exists when the learner's needs as a person and for Imowledge are 
over8h&4owed and submerged by the needs of others (i.e*^ family and society) 
and he becomes less of what he is and can do, and more of what someone else 
imagines that he is and can do* The purpose of therapy is to drive a wedge 
between the so that you, by dropping the other personality, become more 
of what you are* You become an actualizer, in Shostrom's term, rather than 
trying to manipulate yourself, others and your environment* In Perls* terms, 
you learn to depend mre on yourself rather than on your environment* In 
confluent education ccmcepts you become more responsible for your own learning 
rather than taking the attitude, as so many of our learners do, of "Come on, 
teach me*" 
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2. Confluent Education Process and the Merging of the Cognitive and Affective 
Eleoents. 




DIAGRAM 2 



This diagram Is both correct and incorrect in the sense that no situation 
exists which does not have a cognitive and affective element in it. The 
diagram is serving to illustrate how in confluent education we take the 
cognitive element and Its affective element and give them equal emphasis in 
the learning process* Where the cognitive element is known we bring in the 
affective element. Whei^e the affective element is knowii we bring the cogni- 
tive element to the foreground. This "confluence" is the process of education 
that is occurring at the moment and the result should be a person who is more 
congruent«»-a person Mfao understands more of what they are and acts functionally 
within the context of their life. 
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Berhaps the shorthand of what to call a merging of the cognitive and 
affective domains in education could have been referred to as integrating or 
Integrated education , or another word concept signifying the merging of two 
things. But even integrating does not convey the essence of what is implied 
in the definition of confluent. This confluence is not a wild thrashing 
together of two diverse elements with eventual reconciliatlOia and tolerance of 
one another so that they can work together* It is a smooth and flowing river 
of two elements which recognise that in each are elements of the other* With 
this recognition the two are intertwined so that one does not take precedence 
over the other and each serves to enhance the value of the other* 

It is important for me to repeat that in every cognitive domain element 
there are affective elements, as well as there are cognitive elements in every 
affective dcxnain element (neither cognitive nor affective has been totally 
lacking in any educational practice)* It is in effluent education, however, 
that we actively seek a confluence of thou£^t and feeling that is harmonious 
and functional. 

The Concept of Congruency 

There is a further state of being that is the result of the confluent 
education methods and system of learning* 

The heuristic term for this state of being is referred to as congruent* 
Say that word aloud for a few moments and taste it on your tongue* How does 
it taste? What does it taste like? I enjoy using the word and lAien I say it 
I feel the warmth of the word throughout my system and it is a strangely 
satisfying elixir* 

What does it mean to be congruent? Have you ever felt sometimes that you 
in your unii^erse, that which makes yxp your personal world, are in complete 
harmony? That all systems are "go," so to speak? If so, then you were in a 
state of being that is congziient* 

Congruent basically meane that all of the systems in your universe are 
working in harmony* What you do is consistent with what you say* What you 
say is consistent with what you feel. What you feel is consistent with how 
you look* How you look is consistent with how you hold and control your body* - 
How you hold and control your body is consistent with the moment in which 
you exist within the universe You are in hamcny and harmony exists because 
all things are in a state of consistency* You are a congruent person* 

(toe cannot always be congruent and probably should not expect to be* 
However, it is an ideal goal and one well worth its role as a guide* I have 
often used the following exanjple to illustrate to people what I mean by the 
use of the term in education* As I mentioned earlier, if a teacher is angiry 
with a stude:at and the whole body is tense and vibrant and there are undez^ 
tones of anger in the voice, and the teacher acts and tal^ (and sometimes says) 
that he is not angry, then he is in fact saying two opposite things and is in 
a state of disharmony* If the teacher is in fact angry with a student, the 
voice shows it, the body shows it, the words say it, and then the teacher is 
in fact congruent* 
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This does not mean that the teacher is either right or wrong* That is 
another matter entirely* What It does mean is that the teacher is acting con* 
sistently and in consort with the cognitive and affective nattare of his person. 

To use another illustration^ imagine that you are working with a student 
(In context it could be any person any time) and that student is quiet » shy 
and withdrawn, commonly referred to as a ''loner* " As you begin to know this 
person and to work with him you discover he Is not a natural loner but rathc^r 
a person who is extraordinarily sensitive to what others say or do within bis 
presence (he is painfully aware of himself and his place within society). 
In this illustration such a person is not congruent* It would seem that the 
outward appearances coincide with where the person, is "at*** But that would be 
missing the point that he is wanting and needing more cozspanlonship, relaxed 
coapanionship, with others, and the painflQ. self^awareness is a drain on his 
energy sources. This is another cckse of disharmony* It is then that the con* 
fluent education process comes into being to assist the individual in desensi* 
tlzlng* (Painful self-awareness is one of the most persistent and pernicious 
blocks to learning that I know to exist, and possibly the greatest deterrent 
to learning that exists*) 

Two sentences perhaps best define the state of being called congruent* 
One is that there is the presence of differentiation in the human being* 
(Differentiation is to discriminate and to perceive the differences in or 
between things* It means as well that to differentiate is to become unlike or 
dissimilar so that there is an apparent change in character* Marking off by 
differences, distinguishing, altering, changing is an indication that an 
individual is "growing*** If you are always the same, it is an indication that 
you may lack the quality to "grow** and are reacting to people and things 
rather than being self-actualizing* ) Differentiation means that all systems 
merge with one another and work in harmony* When differentiation does not 
exist, a person does not learn because they fear to learn* If all systems 
'*are go" and there la differentiation as process in the person, fear is 
replaced with ease and learning is enhanced* The second sentence defining 
congruent (or congruency) is that the applicability of what is being done must 
also be a part of differentiation* We are what we seem but what we seem needs 
to be in harmony* 

With these two concepts in mind I am going to discxiss the nine basic 
factors of confluent education* Each one of them Interrelates with the others 
yet each one Ima a distinctive definition (cognitive and affective) in and of 
itself* It will be my purpose to discuss each one of these facets, their 
definitlcm, how they apply, and where applicable, give some illustration of 
how they are used* Also, I will cite corroboration or research evidence 
that seems to indicate the feasibility and applicability of the concept* 

The Concepts and Elements of Confluent Educatlc»i 

Diagram 3 is a graphic illustration of the flow of confluent education 
f^rom the basic needs of man, as observed and recorded by Abraham Maslcw, to 
the Integrated Man* Each step in the process has its own concept, form and 
function and interrelates to all other parts of the process* 

Once man* a basic needs have been met, then other elements can come into 
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being. These new elements cosoplement the basic needs and allov for the flowing 
forward of the educational process « These elements ^ as I see them, are nine 
in nuiBber and form the parameters of confluent education* They are the 
necessary building bloclu for this process of education* In summaxy, these 
elements are: 

Responsibility: the ability to respond and the **owning" of one's own actions 
or inactions « 

Convergency: whatever is happening must be x^lated to the individual's own 
exjieriences. 

Divergency: relating trtiat is going on in the world to ^t is going on at 
the moment of teaching. 

Evaluation: the seeking of opinions and the stating of valiaes in order to 
formulate and express our own* 

Connectedness: developing a sense of positive affiliation one with another. 

Identity: developing a sense of self-worth, self^esteemy and ego strength 
in each individual. 

Power: a sense of control over what is happening or will happen to you, 
knowledge that you can act. 

Context: evaluating anything in terms of what is going on at the moment and 
how it is going on. 

Gestalt: making i^at is implicit in a situaticm, explicit , and finishing 
a situation so that it becomes whole. 

These are probably not the final facets of the definition of confluent 
educaticm but th^ serve as the groundwork for further explorations into 
meaning and application. 

It is intended that each of these facets be included lisplicitly or 
explicitly, in any lesson and/or intearaction with any human being. They can 
become absorbed so much into your system that you automatically apply them 
in whatever context you happen to be working in. As far as a teacher's 
lesson planning goes, it means that^these factors are in addition to the goals 
and objectives already e8tiri>lished.9 Confluent Education is not an easier way 
of teaching or a "groovy" method of teaching. It is a serious and knowledgeable 
way of teaching for serious and knowledgeable ends^ 

Responsibility (Diagram 3) 

Most of us are taught a except of "responsibility" from the beginning 
of our lives. We soon learn that in order to be loved we must exhibit 
"responsibility" or, to be precise, do lAat the other person wants done. 

"Responsibility" can be equated with the sigper-ego conc^t of Freud. The 
super-^ego, in these terms, is the conscience of mankind. In tiUfhs the con* 
science is simply that which you have been taught since you were bom. It is 
a paroduct of i^re you were bom, lAo you were bora to, and how you were 
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"raised/' When you react to a stimulus you base your actions ui>on your per- 
ception of it. 

Experiments In perception (ittelson, Kllpatrick, 19^1) suggest that per- 
ception Is never a "sure thing." The eyes see things as they are but the mind 
interprets vhat is seen. It is as if the eye says "This is idiat I see" and the 
mind responds by saying '^o, that is not what you saw. What you saw is this." 
What %te understand is our own personal construction of what is seen, felt, 
heard, tasted and/or snelled. These researchers state that these are "bets." 
We make decisions based on the best possible "bet" for working out some action. 

"We make these bets on the basis of our past estperiencc. When 
we have a great deal of relevant and C(mslstent experience to 
relate to stiffiulT;is patterns, the probability of success of our 
prediction (perception) as a ^de to action is extremely high, 
and we tend to have a feeling of surety. "^ 

To carry this further^ one has to only Imagine being bom to another 
family. If, for cxaosple, you were born into and raised in a family indigenous 
to Africa or Asia, how might you be? Would you be reacting now to what is 
happening to you in the s^^me way as you would if the obverse were true? Kould 
your perceptions of yourself and of yoiur world be the same or would you be 
likely to respond entirely differently? 

I can see in this the idea that "responsibility," as the outer world 
interprets it, is a method of controlling the organism, of binding it, of 
making sure that it does not invade an authoritative person's personal world 
or feelings. Acceptance of this control on the organism* s part thus does 
something for me while it accosplishes its goal of control. There is always 
with us the idea of something for something. (Later on in this work I will 
speak of the idea of "polarities" idiich also fits this concept, ) 

% own personal experience as well as ny studies and teaching have 
indicated to me the deleterious effects of this concept of "responsibility" 
upon teaching and learning (as well as upon marriage and vocation spheres). 

I have often talked to teachers about using other methods of learning with 
special esrphasis upon finding where the student "is at" and taking him to 
where he wants to go. More often than not the reactl<m is that there is a 
stated body of cognitive material that must be tau^t. The teacher has a 
"responsibility" to society to teach that body of material within the specific 
time allotted. Thus, there is no allowance for individualieii^ig the work. It 
also seems apparent that the teacher is placing his concept of responsibility 
as well as the subject matter above trying to teach ^atever it is a person 
can or wants to learn. 

8t\2dent8 have been tauc^t their basic ideas of responsibility by the time 
they get to school. Th&y are taught that they are "responsible" to their 
parents because they are their parents, and in ttum their parents are respo^^ 
slble to them because they are their children. It is a quid pro quo that leads 
to some heartbreaking personal reactions in that each one is sure the other 
has a debt to pay to the other. 
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**Reapondibility^ in these termfi can be translated to mean ^owe/' "I am 
responsible" becomes **you owerne or it" and/or "Z owe you or it." It beccHses 
evident that the purpose of the concept, as it is generally imed^ is to make 
sure that others do what you want them to do and that we do iifaat we imagine 
others nant of us • 3 We then becoose objects rather than selves. BeccwLng an 
object is to be directed by outside agencies. Otoe reacts rather than initiates. 
In effect, it is like David Riesman's "other«directed" person who becomes a 
human "radar" set. That is, the person sends out signals, imagines what the 
other wants, and then acts accordingly. ^ It also stifles our self^-esteem and 
makes of ua a "thing." It also makes us dependent upon others for stqpport. 
We wait to be told what to do rather than taking initiative for ourselves* 

Consider the following dialogue ^ich took place in a senior high school 
between a student and myself o It was a social studies class and I was wander- 
ing around the classroom while the 8tud<f^nts were engaged in either a project 
of their own or one of the writing or work assignments on the board. A slight 
and shy girl, Diane, asked me to caxie over to her. 

Me: "You called, Diane?" 

Diane: "I d(m*t know what to do." 

Ne: "What about the assignments on the board?" 

Diane: "Tell me which cue to do." 

Me: "You decide \iAiicb one to do." 

Diane: "But there are so maqy of them." 

Me: "Each one of then is a writing assignment. You decide which one to do 
and 1*11 help you with it." 

Diane: "Tell lae which one to do and 1*11 do it." 

And so it went. Diane didn't give up that day. In fact, she didn't give 
up the whole year. What she did do was to begin writing letters to me telling 
me lAmt a poor teacher I was. Very vehement letters. I answered them as best 
I could, always aware not to make a decision for her. At the end of the year 
she amP^ntly had done little work in social studies, but she had done more 
writing than she had been doing up to that tlsie. This class was one of the 
so-called "slow learner" grotq^s. This young lady worked her way through 
school, eventually graduating, and also learned to take responsibility for 
herself. She learned to work more on her own. We had moved, in effect, from 
the "You owe me" answers ccmcept to the ^FLease, teacher, I'll do it n^self " 
response r This concept of responsibility builds self-esteem, creativity and 
a sense of power in one's self. You may see how this fits with the other 
concepts as this chapter progresses. 

Besponsibili^ can be read to mean "response-able." Or, in confluent 
education terms, "ability to re^nd." Note how these simple definiti<ms 
delve Immediately to the heart of the matter. There is no equivocation of 
concept nor blurring of meaning. If one is respcmsible then one has the ability 
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to respond^ one is redponee-able* There are no intended value judgments in 
the definitions* Responsibility means simply that one can respond in accord- 
ance with the stimultis present and that such a response is both confluent and 
congruent* 

If I were to challenge a professional heavyweight boxer to a fight, or 
to pick one with him, I would not be responsible* ify evaluation of the context 
would be impaired because I could not win such a contest, and the fact that I 
would challenge him to a fight would Indicate that I was not re8ponse*able»«I 
was not congruent* To evaluate a situation and to work through the experience 
in a constructive manner is at the essence of the definition of responsibility 
In confluent education terms* 

It can also be seen that this definition and concept of responsibility 
puts the onus on the individual* You cannot escape from the x^sponsibility, 
the response-able, the ability to respond* It Is you who makes every decision 
every second of your life and you must live and work through those responsi- 
bilities* The aim, however, is not a putting of Judgments and recriminations 
on the self and/or onto others* It is being aware that you are %^at you are 
because you made the decisions to be that way* 

Confluent education seeks to establish that once the definition is 
accepted the Individual becomes stronger mentally and physically* You become 
responsible for your learning, living and loving* The aim becomes, as Berls, 
Hefferline, and Goodman say: 

*^to realize again that you are creative in your environment ud 
are responsible for your reallty-*»not to blame, but responsible 
in the sense that it is you niho lets it stand or changes it**^3.0 

DRICE^ Development and Research in Confluent Education, of the Graduate 
School of Education, University of California, Santa Barbara, funded by the 
Ford Foundation and directed by Or* George Isaac Brown, has had a Responsibility 
and Achievement Project for a senior high school in operation* The basic prem- 
ise of this project was that rei ponsibility, as defined in confluent terms, 
could be taught in effluence with the regular curriculun of a school* In 
essence, it boils down to the fact that we have for years told persons that 
they must be responsible* 

It is my assumption that in order to be responsible one must be given the 
chance to practice responsibility* Therefore^ learning to be responsible 
requires putting Individuals into situations in which they learn to be respcm- 
sible and to make functional decisions *^1 

Convergency (see Diagram 3) 

Convergency is a similar term to confluence* Confluence is a flowing 
together »o that one thing cannot be distinguished from another* Convergency 
means to come together, to happen at the same moment* Ccxivergency in conflu- 
ent education means that in any situation, lesson or event, whatever is hap- 
pening must be related to the individual's own e3Q>eriences* In other words, 
whatever is happening in the classrocxa, whatever is being ta\ight, is not a 
thing "^ut there** to be examined objectively (if such a thing is possible) but 
must be related to the individual's own experiences* "How does that relate 
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to mef^* is a key q\ieBtion for every person to ask himself* 

Putting the question Into cognitive terms, ask these questions of yourself 
fiov is ray death like Lincoln^s? 
What can I do for Newton's theory? 
How do I affect 5 x 13? 

Vihere does ay scheme of things fit the predicate nominative? 

These questions are a personalizatioa of knowledge so that it is not 
Just things or ''bits" bux; is relevant to lAatever is going on vAth yourself. 
It is, in effect, assimilated and becoi&es part of you as it relates to you. 
That is, in Bruner's terms, "getting to the child's feeling, fantasies, and 
values with one*s lessons. ^ The additional input, however, which is adding v 
on to Bruner's theory rather than accepting it verbatim, is that what is taken 
in must be relevant to those feelings, fantasies and values the child already 
possesses* The question may well be, **Hjow does this pertain to where Z am 
right now?" In this sense it does not mean that if the child is restricted 
by emotional learning problems the personalisation of knowledge will inhibit 
learning, but rather, that personalisation of that knowledge will help the 
child to recognise where he is "at" and to decide to change or not change his 
mode of life* 

The definition I am using in regazd to convergency is somewhat at odds 
with that of J« K Guilford tAo sees "convergent" in terms of intellectual 
production* In his view, it means the utilisation of information in such a 
way that it "..•leads to one right answer or to a recoo^ilsed best or conven«* 
ticmal answer. "13 However, if this is looked at in terms of the "one rigjht 
answer" or a ^est or conventional answer" and is applied to one's self rather 
than others, then it, too, would apply to the meaning of convergency in the 
definition of confluent education. The questions to be asked of yourself are: 
(1) What is the one right answer for me? (2) What is the best or conven-^' 
tional answer for me? If the questions are a wplied to others then it is mt 
convergent and is, in fact, attempting to thlnx and act for others. That is, 
to do for others idiat they can do for themselves. 

Fiaget has fcrmfulated stages of intellectual develppment. One of these 
steps is called "adaptation" which is ccnprlsed of two ccwplementary processes 
called assimilation^^ and accoomodation* Fiaget sees acconmodaticai as assimil« 
atlng e^qperiences into the esq^^anding structure of the intellect .1? The 
accoomodatlon results in a modified way of reacting the person. (The 
"modified way of reacting" has been one of the basic deflniti^is of education 
and is usually stated as "a change in behavior.") Ccmvergency as I use and 
ccmceptxialize it means the factor of insuring that what Is taugt^t is in some 
way related to lAuit is going an within the person. 

Referring back to that element of Resnoosibility^ that element seeks to 
work on the "ability to respond." Convergency seeks to personalize the 
knowledge so that idiat the student responds to comes flrom within. He is 
responding to idiat is being taught and is relating what is being taught to 
his self. 
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Divergency (see Diagram 3) 

My school experiences and observances have Indicated to me how often 
what Is being taught is treated as a separate reality. It is extracted from 
some larger mode and distilled and presented as a thing. This thing has no 
life of its own rad is simply sonethlng to be looked at, dissected , committed 
to memory, and regurgit&ted cm demand* It is an introjection* This separate* 
neas can inhibit learning by saying (in effect) vix^t is being learned is not 
really related to the individual and does not relate to the world at large. 

The element of convergency in confluent education seeks to establish 
that what is being taught and learned is not in fact separate, it is an inte* 
gral part of the student's universe. Divergency is relating what is going on 
in the world to ^at is going on at the moment of teaching. 

If I am teaching concepts in psychology only as conce^pts then I am missing 
a great opportunity to relate them to the problems of the world. When one 
speaks of the actions of people in terms of ratloncLLlzations, displacement, 
approach-approach conflict, these are sioply words and definitions. In teach- 
ing, through convergent escperiences, they can be related to ^Aokt is going on 
with the student at that precise moment* At that same time, it seems appro* 
priate to relate to them lAat is going on "out there." How do politicians 
txse rationalisations? Hbw are displacements affecting the environment? What 
nations appear to be in approach-approach conflicts and/or approach-avoidance 
conflicts? Whatever is happening "out there" is relevant to what is being 
taught and to the inner person of the student* 

I was privileged to observe a teacher-training class in session at the 
Itaiversity of California, Santa Barbara, in %ifalch Dr. Dale L. Brubaker gave 
an explicit illustration of this prlnd^e. In a student- teacher seminar 
the students we» going through '^^actlcal" work to prepare them for their 
role in the classroom* At the same time they were studying their own personal 
reactions to events that not only coxild conceivably happen to them, but could 
give them some insight an to their own feelings. The following is my 
observation of this e3q)erlence! 

FOBMAT 

Sub.lect i Role Flaying: Normative-Analytical Differences 
Alms 

Studying the distinction between personal belief systems and analytical frame- 
works; wozlcing out problems through use of the group process; relating course 
work to the reality of the working situation; illustrating cognitive problems 
and affective Influences; isqprovlng reading, writing, speaking, and thinking. 

Fonnftt 

1. Introduction (at ease development). 

2. A student is asked to leave the room and then return in the role of a 
twelfth-grade teacher of a parobl«BS in democracy class. Upon entering 
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. the room the teacher is adted to read the following from a card: 
^Todey ve vant to discuss the situation in our state in partlcoalar and 
the situation in city slums and ghettos in general as regards welfare. 
Do any of you know why so many seemingly able*bodied people live on 
welfare?" 

3« The **teacher" is to conduct the class as they might do it when they 
become teachers. 

U. The ^'students'* have been primed to react to the "teacher" in any way they 
see fit. They are to be twelftb^grade students. One student has been 
given a role to be played with the teacher. This role consists of the 
following statement: "The pr^lem with 'those people' is that they want 
to get good icIbB but are laey and dirty. They Just want a handout.^ 

5. The dialogue is continued between "teacher" and "student. The class, 
tdio have not been aware of the assignment, also enter the dialogue. The 
Interaction is carried out to a general conclusion. 

6. At the conclusion of the dialogue the group as a whole discusses what 
happened. The emphasis is to be on the reactions of the "teacher" with 
attention to any commcm reaction patterns generally heard. Attention of 
the group is also brought to the aims cited above for discussion. 

7* General discussion concerning the class and the problem it brings up. 
General evaluation. 



I find this kind of teaching deep and meaningful. In this !;eaching we 
are preparing student teachers not only for the problems of the classro(»i, 
but are acquainting them with the problems of our society, how they pertaiia 
to us as individuals, and how our own actions affect our concepts and reactions 
with others* This kind of divergent teaching is also building strengths for 
th& teaching problems that lie ahead. 

On another occasion I was with Gerald Weinstein^7 of the School of 
Education, Uhiversity of Massachusetts, as he worked with a group educa* 
tional problems. One young lady was present who had just graduated trcm 
teacher training and had been hired to work in the slum area of one of our 
large cities. She was young, white, blonde, slight, blue«eyed, aoft^voiced, 
and perpetually bouncing. She fcalked glowingly of all she was going to do 
in this new school of hers. She seemed to have no idea of idiat teaching lively 
youngsters was going to be like. 

Jerry set the room up as if it were a classroom. He asked members of 
the group to volunteer to play the roles of eighth grade students. Then he 
asked the young lady to go out of the room and to reiim; in the role of 
teacher. She was to come in as if this were her clas^ on the first day. The 
class took their seats and began playing their roles. There was a crap game 
going on as well as pushing and loud conversations. The door opened and the 
young teacher came in^, bouncing, with hands clasped In front of her. "Good 
morning, class!" she aaid brightly. They looked at her and went back to 
whatever they were doing. She got nowhere with them. 
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After a time they stopped action and discussed not only how the teacher 
felt and hov the students felt, but what coxzld be dt^e to work out the situa- 
tion. When the action had been processed^" the young teacher went out again 
and the play began again. This time she >tfas required not to "bounce" in, 
not to clasp her hands, and to speak in a firm voice* 

And so it went for over two hours. The young teacher was in tears part 
of the time. The class was laughing, shouting, pushing, writing "dirty words'* 
on the blackboard, defending the teacher before other stuif.ents, and generally 
enjoying the whole scene vbile being uneasy about it. 

In the end the young teacher became more firm, honest an 3 open with the 
class and they responded in like manner to her. They had worted through a 
potentially damaging clctss situation to a class situation in idhich learning 
could take place in an effective atmosphere. 

Gerald Weinstein refers to this as strength training. It is that. It is 
also loving training. You care enough about people to help them be prepared 
for vdiat may coae. It is also divergent teaching in that what is being 
taught and how it is being taught art related to ^t is going on in the world. 

Divergence has sometimes been associated with differentiation.^^ In the 
sense in iddoh divergence is an element of confluent education it is not ao 
ouch differentiation as another mode of bringing together the diverse elements 
of our lives. It is another confluence technique in forming a gestalt. 
Accozxling to Gattegno; 

"... true breakthrouirtB in any direction have been the result of 
syntheses rather than analyses > By flooding a complex situation 
with light from every directi<Mi we illuminate areas which a 
single beam of light could never reach. Too little effort, 
however, is put into learning how to think in a complex way 
about complex things; too much effort is still devoted to split- 
ting problems into minute ^^^ors that have little relation to 
the original, total challenge."^ (emphasis his) 

Divergency is one way of gaining light. It is "flooding a coarplex 
situation with light" from every direction. All the elements of confluent 
education, discovered and undiscovered, help in illuminating, understanding, 
teaching and learning. 

Evaluation (see Diagram 3) 

cue way to describe and define the term evaluation is to imagine a con- 
tinuum. On any particular issue one can take the extreme polar positions and 
then, on the continuum, see what lies between them. When we do this with a 
gro\9 of students we are seeking their opinions. The question is, "Where do 
you stand on this continuum?" I imagine that most everyone would seek a 
position sooeidiare between the two extremes and a lively debate would follow. 
It is the seeking of these opinions, the stating of these values, that is one 
of the definitions of evaluative in confluent education. 

Evaliiation is to iq^ralse carefully, in its dictionary definition. The 
addition in confluent education is to seek frcm the student qplnions as to 
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values 9 morality, ethics and effectiveness* It is not merely for the sake 
of exercise that t^e do this, but rather with a genuine concern to know how the 
student feels about these things and also to help students formulate and 
express them. I cannot know what a student kno%rs \mless he can in some way 
get it out so that I can observe it* A student may be involved and very 
knowledgeable but unless he has some way of getting it ''out in the open" there 
is no way that I can work with him or respond to him! If I don*t seek this 
information then I become a "telling^ teacher, and that is the opposite of 
this concept of evaluation in which you make it a continuing effort to know 
the student* e opinions* You value their opinions and you seek to know them* 

Values (see Diagram 3) 

Aceordiog to Herb Otto: 

heightened awareness of our values is the first step toward 
eaqpressing them through behavior and actions* What we say is of 
importance and worth, and what we really know is of importance and 
worth* ••21 

It is my contention that confluent education in its element of the evaluation 
concept, seeks exactly that* We becoote aware of our values by examining our 
own and matching them with others* By examining them and by measuring them 
with others, we may gain sufficient strength to either change what we donH 
like or become more satisfied with those we have* Perhaps the greatest 
attribute is actually becoming aware of the ones we have* In general, it 
seems we humans are not aware how much of our activity is predicated upon 
valiies we don^t know we have* If our values are not clear to us it is easy 
to become apathetic, to do whatever the crowd does, or to rebel in irrational 
ways* 

In a study on the hic^ily creative and the hi^^bly Intelligent (Getzels, 
Jackson, 1962) the two groups agreed almost exactly on idiat constitutes adult 
success but eaepressed considerable disagreement on what qualities they would 
prefer for themselves* They were evidently expressing what could be called 
"norm** in values but did not want these "norma" for themselves* They were 
in effect trying to establish their own values* In further work, Oetzels and 
Jackson note that the high IQ student wants for himself y^t the teacher wants 
and/or what makes for success in our society* On the other hand, the highly 
creative student is saying, "I understand what the high IQ wants, what the 
teacher wants, what makes foradult success, but these az*e not necessarily the 
qualities I want for myself* jn each of these groups there are already 
established values, some of which they are aware of and some of ^ich they 
are not* In order for them to understand what it is they want and what their 
valties are, it is necessary for education to seek the opinion of students* 
The evaluation concept of confluent education is in effect a way of arriving 
at ideas, becoming aware of them, and acting upon them* As you will note, it 
is not telling stxidents what their values should be but rather helping them 
to find out what they are* 

Morality (kee Diagsram 3) 

The moral quality of character of our young people seems always to be a matter 
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of concern to other generations* We iiorry about whether our young are adopt* 
Ing our personal morality and the morality of the aociety. Within families 
it is generally a matter of concern as to whether or not the yoiang people are 
adopting the morality of the family* It is in the questioning of this moral* 
ity that one of the greatest gaps between the generations seems to come forth* 
The very act of questioning^ in itself, is often ftreightening to parents and 
other adults* When you add to that questioning the challenge of the young 
agsdnst what has been, the threat becomes manifold* 

In confluent education the concept of evaluation encraipasses the idea of 
seeking opinions on personal morality* I am not trying to get the young 
people to conform to vh^t I or others refer to as ^right cwduct,'* but rather 
for the individual to examine personal morality* What makes me feel this way? 
What is the best path for me? Do ny actions result in good for me? Ifi what 
I do functional or dysfunctional? Htm do persons* ideas of morality affect 
their way of life and of living around the worldt How do I Interact with 
other people in terms of ny own morality as well as in terms of theirs? Is 
there some aspect of morality that I want to change? What is morality? What 
will happen if I formulate own set of morals? Can I live in this society? 

There is moral education in the schools now* By what we 1;each and how 
we teach it, by ^t we do and how we do it, we are teaching morality* The 
rules by which we operate, especially all the "don't" rules, are fundamental 
teachers of t^t this society and nation decide are morality* The element of 
confluent education called evaluation in which morality takes part is that 
there is a need to make these factors known to the child so that he can 
examine his own growth, and act accordingly* 

Following the work of PLaget, larry Kohlberg has developed a framework 
for observing the moral development of children and has devised teaching 
strategies that can lead to moral maturity* He states his thesis in stages 
of moral growth and twenty-one elements of growth through the states* Basic- 
ally, he sees Level One as the ^'Sremoral** sUte, Level Two as the "Conventional 
Role Conformity,** and Level Three as the "Self-Accepted Moral Principles* 
The element of confluent education called evaluation, in its svibset of 
morality, is the (me that seeks to bring the student to examine aorality in 
order that they may truly find "Self-Accepted Moral Principles*" This 
looking at yourself is fundamental. I must first find out irtiat it is I have 
in order to ex^oolne it. To examine it Is then to decide whether or not I 
wish to change* I can also develop satisfaction ( examined satisfaction) 
about lAat I already have* 

It can also be understood that in the realm of evaluation working with 
ideas of moral develppmsnt is ftoidamental to understanding values* They are 
not mutually exclusive but mutually attx^tive and svqpporting* One is ml 
subsume of the other* 

In teaching morality I wish to eopbasite again that I am talking about 
working with students in order to get then to examine their own moral Judg- 
ment* I am not talking about telling young people idiat morals are and what 
they "should do*" I am talking about the examination process* I am going 
to dramatise this and illustrate how it might work by using the subject of 
death* 
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It aeema to me that in and out of school most adults avoid this subject vhen* 
ever possible^ When it must be dealt with it is put into the realm of objec-» 
tivity or "out there" acd is laden with formal trappings to hide our feelings. 
In teaching we also avoid it by only dealing with it in terms of abstractioas* 
We can work with students not only in and on the subject of deaths but on 
their personal growth and also on an examinati» of their own morality! 

Pear of death is present in all our young people* Gregory Rochlln, 
Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry of Harvard Medical School^ states: 

"^e child regax^s death as not due to natural causes but as a 
result of strife, defiance of authorily and retaliation, hostility 
and the wish to satisfy aggressive, destructive and sexual impulses. 
In sum, death is the outcome of certain relations between people* 
MoraUty is introduced very early by the child in the belief that 
the bad die before the good* The good are rewarded by a return 
fr<»i the dead* The bad remain dead/'^'^ 

It is from this, Rochlin believes, that the child moves into the civilizing 
process* 

It is from this situation that in society and in our lives we do not 
examine ourselves to discover our feelings about death and to observe our 
own morality* To repress the fact of death and not to recognize it as the 
natural process it is, is to build defenses for something against which there 
is no defense. We simply add more inhibitions to an already overloaded situa^ 
tion* In examining death and in teaching about it we can not only work with 
the subject itself but we can examine our morality and our projected life* 

In teaching literature one always comes across both the subject of death 
and the dynamics of dying* Generally, we treat the subject as something to 
be analyzed* Whenever I come across the subject I like to find some way in 
which we can not only discuss the siibject openly but we can take a look at 
oun own lives. Usually I initiate the discussion on the death in question 
and/or death in general* Sometimes the discussion will be initiated by one 
of the students* If appropriate, I will ask the group to write their own 
obituaries* 

!Ihese are written in the style of a newspaper article* They can be 
entirely fictional or as much truth as the author desires* The following 
guidelines are given: 

1* Name, age, place yhere died, and cause of death* 

2* Barents, place of birth, year of birth, brothers and sisters surviving* 

3* Those you leave behind: wife, children, husband, relatives, et al* 

k. What work you specialized in.dxiring your life* 

5* What were your greatest accocplishments* 

6* What is your legacy to the world* 

7* What you hoped to accooplish, but didn^t* 

8* If you had not been born, would it make any difference to the world? 
Why? Why not? 

9* Where was your funeral held? Who was there? What was it like? 
Who was not there? 
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10. Write the words that you wcuat to appear on your tosibfito&e. 
11» Write anything else you feel that the world Bhould know. 

Then I ask for volunteers to share their obituaries with the group. I 
also write one and quite often I take the lead by reading ny obituary to the 
groi^ first* 

What comes out in the discussions is not only how we feel about the 
sub;}ect of death^ but how we feel about our lives now, and the general feeling 
about oursleves and morality. Obe coiald go further and look at it also as a 
dynamic thinking and writing exercise (which it is). 

Evaluaticaa means looking to one's morality in order to examine it. Kot 
knowing what we are is detrimental to ourselves and our learning. 

Ethics (see Diagram 3) 

I interpret ethics to be more the philosophical concept of morals and this, 
too, has its part in the concept of evaluation in confluent education. The 
question here of teaching is how you present the philosophy of ethics, or 
ethical philosophy. What is good? Wbat is bad? It means to me that in 
teaching we do not make any such judgirent. Things are ^ They may be functional 
or dysfunctional (in a particular sitmitica) but there is no need tc label them 
good or bad. 

Ethics, in the form that I am using here, refers to a system of ethics. 
Systematic ethics, X feel, are a need of all humans. It is a part of the 
hiaman condition that we do not exist separately, we exist as part of the whole. 
Without other humans a person does not exist. I&iowledge of the self, of one 
human, is conditioned upon the other's exi^^tence. 25 

I feel that evaluation, seeking opinions from students, is to assist the 
student in forming an ethical system. This system need not be one that some- 
one else has prepared to which the student mmt adhere, but rather one that 
has been formulated out of the student's own experiences and is thus congrttent 
to living. However, it does mean that probably each one will have a similar 
basic system of ethics to iriiich personal systems can be q^led. 

I can see develcpnent (by bringing them to the student's awareness) of 
individual systematic codes fbr lAatever professions they enter. The point is 
that in confluent education we would work to bri^jg out what the students 
already have and to encourage them to develop their own sets of codes of ethics. 

Many of our ethical standards of today are probably seen by the young as 
baxTlers and limitations set by adults. They are blind to the fact that they 
already have a seihhlance of a code and that quite a few of these have a po6«> 
itive function. It is by examining these factors that students may also come 
to realise what both society and adults have to offer and vh&t they mean by 
offering, and that changes in the codes can be made without the necessity of 
blind revolution. 

Ethical systems are models. They can be, as Nevitt Sanford has aaid, 
models for others. 
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"^The ethical systems of other professions^ such as business or the 
military 9 have become models for whole societies* Why should not 
. the practice of science become such a model? After we have shown, 
as we can, that Joy and bv^auty have their places in this system? 
At any rate, anyone vho t^kes it upon himself to be a scientist, 
and succeeds in living up to its requirements, may be willing for 
his behavior to become a universal norm.*^6 

The development of models based upon the models of >Aiat is already a 
part of the self could lead to personal satisfaction. It is leading on to the 
fact that persons believe they are iz&portant. In one study (Singh, 1972) 
it was reported thet the important thing appeared to be "not that hut&an 
beings get food, water and shelter, but that they get these things in vrays 
that convey to the individual the sense that he is iiqx>rtant^'^ This feeling 
can be brought forth by developing systemic codes of ethics for the self* 

0. Gilbert Wrenn in his presidential address before the Division of 
Counseling and Guidance of the American Psychological Associaticoi, Chicago, 
Illinois, September 30, 19^1, stated a pers^ial creed for counselors that be 
had devised for himself. I think this statement is explicit in its relation 
to teaching and educatioi. As you read it imagine that you are a student 
working out this statement for yourself* Also imagine what kind of student 
and person you might be if you adopted this credo: 

"I will respect the integri^ of each individual with Mhm I deal* 
I will accord to him the same rie^t to self-determination that I 
want for myself. I will respect as something sacred the personal- 
ity rights of each person and will not attempt to manipulate him 
or meddle in his life* I will define my personal and ethical 
responsibility to ny client as well as my legal and vocational 
responsibility to organization and to society* I work for both 
the gro^ to ^ch I am responsible and for each individual that 
I serve as a client* This dual responsibility must be defined and 
understood by my ezq^pyers and by nyself***^^ 

Contrary to popular belief ethical standards and ethical systems are not 
dead* Adults, in general, have simply not paid attention to them* How can 
we eaqpect young people to pay that attention? 

Btfectivenees (see Diagram 3) 

The final part of the evaluation element of confluent education is the 
idea of effectiveness * What is your idea of the effectiveness of anything? 
Stq^se you made it a habit in your life to constantly ask and test yourself 
as to the effectiveness of what you are doing* What kind of a person might 
you be? In my belief, if we could learn to do this our lives might become 
laore meaningful* We would begin to see and landerstand how things work for us* 
!nien we can make impropriate decisions for ourselves on lAat is happening* 

Asking atudentj their opinion concerning the effectiveness of teaching 
method, effectiveness of Mhat it is they are learning, effectiveness of the 
teacher, effectiveness of their own responses, effectiveness of their own 
habits, can lead to a continuing and vital look at the process* This look, 
in turn, can lead to valuable infomatlon as to what is happening, how it Is 
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happenifig, and what its value is* Effectiveneas usually means achieving 

goals. (Searching for your own definition of effectiveness i&ay he a '^technique** 

of clarifying values, not a separate entity. } 

Connectedness^ ^ (sea Diagram 3) 

There is a fine old song that describes the hones of the body and tells 
ho^ when they are all joined the human is going to o&w again see and hear 
and dance in joy. 

The toe hone connected to the foot bone 
The foot heme connected to the ankle bone 
The ankle bone connected to the leg bone 
The leg bone connected to the knee bone 
Ttie knee hone connected to the thigh bone 

And so <m until the body is complete and one can now "Hear the word of 
the Lord!" This is the purpose and the goal of the element of confLtient edu« 
cation called connectedness. That is, to bring us together so that we may 
hear and enjoy one another. 

In essence, connectedness is developing within the person a sense of 
positive affiliation with others; to enjoy one another, to establish a con* 
nectlon with others so that ve understand our role In our society, where we 
fit into the scheme of things, and that there is a strong feeling of belonging 
to others and to the society. 

The sense of positive affiliation with others is not gained by a spirit 
of extreme competitiveness in the classroom nor by emphasizing the differences 
between individuals. One looks for similarities between ourselves and enjoys 
the learning but there is no sense of trying to be %ap dog" within the leam« 
ing situation. In effect, an individual becomes awaare of lAat be is doing 
and tries to assist the groi^ In obtaining more knowledge. Tbio atteiqpt leads 
to more learning on the part of others. It is, in effect, the teaching of 
others by the students* It is also working toward reinforcing functional 
responses and extinguishing the cmes that are ineffective and/or detrimental 
to the individual and the group. 

In general it seems that most of us believe that rewarded behavior will 
counterbalance and extinguish unrewarded behavior. Yet, it is also tx^ue that 
many persons continue unrewarded behavior even when they apparently know that 
it will not work for them^ Ftober, in studying the effects of anxiety, found 
that a series of rats subjected to a shock viU continue an unrewarding 
behavior indefinitely. They are much like neurotic perscms. In continuing 
the ejg^rinent, however, Ftober found a stronger reward than food was the 
reduction of the sense of anxiety in the rat* 3^ 

The latter finding is part of the idea of connectedness, or a sense of 
positive affiliation with others. Working in the classroom with this idea 
in mind and incorporating it into each lesson and each exchange and each 
response could lead toward reducing the sense of anxiety in each other. 

If you have individuals within a dassrocHD lAio are practicing unrewarding 
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behavior ycu can work toward reducing their anxiety by teaching In such a way 
as to help them drop unrewarding behavior for rewarding behavior) thus reduc« 
is^ anxiety and thereby Increasing a person* s ability to learn. 

I inake It a practice in every teaching situation to assure that each 
person has a partner to work with throughout the course • These partners are 
generally chosen by ne with the idea of worldJig not only on the subject loatter, 
but learning to express one's self and to develop a sense of positive afflllsr 
tlon with at least one other person ♦ 

In general, I pick the person with whom they will work* This la done 
because, usually, students will choose to work with someone they know well or 
someone they have known before* I do the selectlm randomly^ insofar as I can 
within the restrictions I begin with, I generally do not know the students « 
The first day I spend time looking them over and observing their behavior 
while we go tbrou^ the administrative details of getting a class together. 
As we work together for the next few days I continue to observe their behavior. 
It is their behavior I am interested in. That is^ I want to know what they 
are like» 

Aft*er I have a working knowledge of the persras then I draw up the list 
of partners. First I pair them on a male* female basis. This relationship is 
so basic and is the cause of so much fkoistration in our lives (and especially 
those of sec<xidary school students) that the development of a relationship 
of understanding, trust, and learning between sexes promotes individual 
growth as well as academic learning. I than change the partners so that the 
races are mixed. Learning to know others in a positive situation tends to 
bring out our similarities, not our differences* Then I look toward pairing 
individuals ^o are relatively non»verbal and pairing those who are aggressive 
and outspoken. In the foirmer a conditlcm develops irtiere one person has to 
speak out, and in the latter the situation develops one individual has 

to leam to listen. I keep all these ideas, and mo3re, in mind as I begin 
to work out the partners* 

For the initial meeting %iith their j^tners I explain to the students 
the idea of partners and that this person will be someone to work with, to 
share with and to leam with during the remainder of the course. 

At this point I feel it apprcprlate for the partners to get acquainted 
and to get to know me better. So I ask the partners to get together and share 
with one another. After they have had a period of time to get acquainted, I 
then ask them to consider BOtue cognitive cwcept that I have placed on the 
chalkboard and that is part of our lesson* ffhen they seem to have relaxed • 
qnd into the idea of working together and learning together (this may take 
several days) then I ask the partners to decide who is A and who is B. I sit 
down in front of the group and ask them to do the foUc^rlng: 

A is to make statements about me to B. B has only two responses that 
can be made. A statement may be made^ "l**can"verify that** or a statement 
can be made, **I cannot verify that." No other kinds of responses may be made. 
After a sufficient length of time the roles are reversed. At the end the 
partners discuss idiat happened with one another and then, as a total group, 
we discuss happened* The general response to this is that the partners 
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learn to work together » to sharpen their observaticb skills , and they learn 
to talk easily about their teacher. They develop a positive sense of affilia- 
tion about me and with me. I become sbmethine more than Just a thing. I alwaya 
make a point with them also that we can only be sure of something if we do, 
in tBctp verify it. If we cannot verify a thing in some way then it is merely 
imagination or 8i;Qipo6itiQn. If you think something about a person it is only 
stq^sitlon until you can check it out with that individual* Imagine 
that concept does to students ^en they come to the realizati^^ that saying, 
"Joan hates me," or **I don't believe that's rigfbt" is only hearscqr, ncnadmis- 
sable and probably fiction until they can in some way verify it. 

At this point Z ask the students to return again to their partoer and 
to remember >dio was A and %dio was B. Now, the instructions go, A is to make 
statements about B. **B can still otiXy re^ond with the statement?, "I can 
verify that,^* or cunot verify that.** This is harder to do than making 
statements about the teacher but in general they quickly leam to look at the 
other person and to apeak. After a sufficient length of time I ask the 
students to reverse roles. Then after another length of time the partners are 
asked to discuss what happened, and we evaluate the whole procedure as a 
group. 31* The general evaluation of the procedure brings out the fact that now 
they notice things about the other person they had not noticed before, what 
they imagine about another person is most often not true, and it is hard to 
describe another person to that person (in effect, **I find it difficult to look 
at another person and say something ^<mt him.") It is also generally agreed 
that they now have a better understanding of the other perscm and of the class. 
It is unspoken, generally, but cme can also feel a sense of affiliation with 
others in the evoxtp. "I belong here" becomes a fact and produces interest 
and motivation. 

There Is one more st^ in this process and that is the develc|nBent of 
contracts between individuals « I now ask the partners to make a contx^act with 
one another for the course. They are to do this first verbally and later in 
writing* The contract is much like a business contract in that you exchange 
something for something. First one partner tells the other, *^niat I want fxcm 
you. " This la given in a five*minute period. !Qien the other paartner replies 
by saying, ^^Tbis Is what I am willing to give." This is generally a three* 
minute period. They then establish a dialogue until that half of the ccmtract 
la flxdahed. Now they reverse roles and the second partner states, "What I 
want trom you" and the first partner regies, "This is ^at I am willing to 
give." Then the dialogue is created. The finish of the process is that the 
partners discuss idiat hiqppened and, as a total group, we discuss ylbAt 
happened. 32 

These processes have been carried on for several days and have been car* 
rled along in conjunction with the regular lessms* ^ the time the contracts 
are ccopleted (usually five to seven days) we have begun to mesh as a unit and 
to work with one another. We have developed coanectedness^ that s^oise of 
positive affiliation^ We are now ready to dig deeper Into our work and to 
help one another. 

Couiectedness means developing a sense of positive affiliation with 
others. It does not Involve threat or telling; it Involves each individual 
working out his own sltuatlcxi. Some seem relatively superficial and some 
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seem deep and satisfying. However ^ to date, I have found none ih^t have not 
prodiiced human and Intellecttoal growth in the individuals » 

Identity (see Diagram 3) 

Rabbi Hillel has said that "If I am not for myself, who will be for mef 
If not now, when?" The concept of identity as an element of confluent edu- 
cation works on that principle. There must be Included in cur teaching and 
learning, each moment, ftom each subject, the need for developing a sense of 
self"'Worth . How we see ourselves, our self-image; how we perceire ourselves, 
our self-ccmeept; vhat we know of ourselves, our self-awareness; how we like 
ourselves, our self-esteem; how we stand to things, our ego*sirength; when 
we know we are irtnole, our identity; these constitute the spoken or unspdken 
questions we all answer constantly. 

We humans gain this identity primarily in relationship with other people. 
We must "check out" with others in order to know what we are. Fiart of this 
checking out system involves learning (and accepting) the difference between 
one*s self and others. FlEially, identity is gained ftom awareness of the 
relationship (and '^'^'teptance) to the position and functicm that one holds 
in the social orgca nation. The identity needs are a normal part of one*s 
leaning in life an^ can be partially attained from the environment. Not 
meeting identity needs results in physical and psychological damage to the 
organism. 

Emotional deprivation has been shown and observed over the years to cause 
changes in children. Deprivaticm at ecvrly ages has been shown to cause early 
deaths (another indication of the need for connectedness and identity). 
Children taken to the hospital or turned over to foundling homes have also 
been shown to have increases of marked sadness and anxiety and to be physically 
inhibited in growth. A study c^ueted by lytt I. Gardner indicated that 
the withdrawing of a relationship can result in dwarfism in children and weaken 
them to the point that other factors take control and the child is available 
to numerous illnesses. In coaclus;ion to this review of the findings he states: 

"Bi BowU^'s view the primary function of the mother is to inte- 
grate these responses into * attachment behavior,* a more mature 
and more complicated pattern. In addition, there evidently are 
* sensitive* periods in the course of human development, such as 
those familiar from animal experimentation. Exactly when these 
periods occur in human Infancy, however, and just what conditions 
and ejqperiences are necessary if the child is to develop normally 
remains uncertain. One conclusion nevertheless seems clear. 
Deprivation dwarfism is a concrete exaisple— an * experiment of 
nature,* so to speak— that d^icmstrates the delicacy, complexity 
and crucial importance of Infm^t-parent interaction* "33 

ISie element of identity in confluent education seeks not only to help the 
person identify but to work with others in establishing their own identity. 
It is always a positive reinforcement. There is no attempt to give pseudo 
BV^'poTt or "blarney" but rather to build in a conscious effort to bolster each 
other's self-esteem. Sometimes these are deliberate strategies and sonetides 
they are "of the moment." 
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For BiMe years I bave been working with the Hebrew Uiion College ^ Jewish 
Institute of Religion^ Education Department ^ in Los Angeles » as an instructor/ 
consultant in a confluent education project. Fart of this work has involved 
observing and participating in the tenple schools. On one occasion I was 
observing a first grade class with their teacher ^ Kay Goodman* At one point 
Key had her pupils (on those marvelously small chairs) arranged around her. 
She was telling the children the story of Jose^ and his Brethren The 
children were delightfully imagining along with her. When she told about 
Joseph being i;: the dark pit they all closed their eyes, imagined it^ and 
cried aloud in their grief. Kay was telling them about how is^rtant Joseph 
felt and how envious his brothers were of the position he had risen to in 
the Iharehb's service. At this point one little fellow^ nore perplexed than 
h\urt (it seemed)^ said^ "I never feel important." 

Kay picked up the cue. '^fhat would make you feel important?'* 

*^If people wotild listen to me." 

"Ve^ll listen. Vniat do you want to tell us?" 

"I don't know.** 

Kay worked with him for several minutes. She asked him to say the things 
he liked about himself. Then she asked each member of the class to say things 
they liked about him. Then they talked about when they feel Important and 
what it means to feel Important about one's self. They talked about how each 
of them made each other feel important and what they saw as important in each 
one. Afterward^ Kay went back to the lesson of Jospeh and the children fol- 
lowed along beautifully. The event happened because a student was open and 
the teacher was able to flow with the lesson^ It came out of the lesson and 
went back into the lesson. Kay was sufficiently identified with herself to 
recognize that assisting others to find and build their own identity is a 
worthwhile practice and a natural i^art of teaching. "Saise the mcoient" would 
be a good slogan for any teacher (or person in any profession or walk of life). 

Jercffie Qruner sees the quest for Identity in society and man as paradoxes. 

"A society's grasp of its history and a man's sense of his Identity, 
when fully achieved, are final acts. But a community washed by the 
currents of growth does not easily come to a sharing of Its con- 
ception of or'iglns or the meaning of events. And no man answers 
easily the queetlona: *Who am I, where do I belong, and of what 
am I capable? '"3** 

The questions are alweys with us and particularly so with the adolescent 
(though all ages can benefit from asking the questions). The adolescent seeks 
to understand Individual identity as well as group identity. In the group 
the adolescent sei^ to be accepted as an individual within a group and as a 
i^resentatlve of bis or her sex. These all have inq;dieations for the leam- 
Ing situation. Where the questions are too painful and are not dealt with, 
the Individual's focus of energy is diffused and not attuned to learning. 

The conc<9t of Identity in confluent education, yten applied to the 
teaching situation (lAilch, jremeoiber. Is aay situation anyidiere In life), can 
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be a normal part of the fiubjeet matter presentation as veil as the normal inter* 
actions ttiat occur within a class. When the moment presents itself » either 
c<»ning out of a theme of the lesson or echoing out of a class interaction, it 
seems cqn»ropriate to work toward building self-esteem. Ego development is not 
jtist something that happens. We all have a part in each other *s ego develop* 
ment whether we recognize it or not. We can recognise it and make deliberate 
intentions to refrain troa a possibly .^go defXMing experience and turn any 
situation into one more item in the person's development toward recognition 
of his own self-worth, his own Identity. 

Bower (see Diagram 3) 

I feel that I should have put an ea^lamation mark after the title of this 
element. Say that word to yourself. Bower! Roll it around on your tongue and 
feel it. Now speak it softly so that your lips push out as you si^ it. How 
say it aloud with conviction. BOMER! If anyone doubts that words are cooposed 
of cognitive and affective elements then please note how that word is a strong 
word and its very utterance seems to lift a person up and make him feel 
stronger. 

There is a problem, however, with the confluent use of this word; The 
term, in confluent education, does not mean that one seeka or has acquired the 
ability to dominate and dictatorially deal with the environment and its people. 
That kind of power can lead to enslavement of others and, by its use, the 
enslavement of the user. Ho* **power mad** person seems to have ever achieved 
anything like a relaxation of the inner spirit, but rather possessed a con* 
tinuing need for more power in the sense here interpreted. On the other hand, 
the definition a nd use of the term KHER in c<»ifluent education is one that is 
dir<?cted toward an individual's personal concerns and the apparent human need 
to be responsible for what is hc^pening to him. 

^xis, power in confluent edtication is defined, simply, as a sense of 
control over what is bappenlmr will happen. The individual feels, in this 
case, that he is not being manipulated and directed by outside forces but 
rather that he has a choice a9 to wkat be does or does not do, and, in turn, he 
is responsible for the choice he has made. If a person does not have this 
sense of control or influence, then it is easy to become dependent \x{k»^ others. 
As I have indicated before, such dependency is a deterrent to learning (and 
certainly is anathema to the concept of living in a democratic society lAiere 
individual responsibility is st^posed to take precedence over state directicm). 
I feel that much of the behavior we term "hangiqps'* or mental disturbances is 
thQ result of a feeling of a loss of c<mtrol or Influence over irtiat is happen- 
ing and will happen. Thus we retreat into a situation in ^ch we gain con- 
trol or influence over vtoat is happening and will happen. The deviating person 
is always in control in the same way that the consistent cooformer is in con- 
trol. 

Changing people is a difficult process. Somehow individuals need to be 
trained to escert their will and to change. In a conqparative study of prin- 
ciples and techniques of planned change, Uppitt, Watson, and Westley report 
that following the ideas of individual will, the will to change, and within 
the person the drive to somehow gain more control over one's fate, one group 
found these to be determinants of each person. Tliese were present in each 
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Individual (though subUaeited to a great ea^tent} and that in order to become 
more of %Aiat they wanted to be the role of the helping professiona is to be 
a catalyst as the person goes through the pain of working through* acquiringi 
and dereloplng responsibility (the finding and use of his power. )39 

The withdrawn state is one in which individuals (and I speak especially 
of students in this case) have the least anount of a sense of their own con- 
trol and influence. Though it is often a manipulative device (they have gained 
'^control" of the situation), at the eaise time it is a painful situation. The 
retreat is a haven but it isn't comfortable. 

When I am working with students in the classroom I become aware of those 
students trtio seem to be withdrawn. Once I notice all the little behaviors 
(idiich range from being nonverbal to continual sleepiness to ceaseless 
drawing) I proceed to help them in various ways to come out of the shell, to 
begin to get in touch with their power. In preceding pages I have talked ^ut 
various teaching situations and the events that happened. All these have a 
bearing on developing the sense of power in students. During one school year 
I taught twelve young ladies in a tenth grade World History class idio were 
withdrawn and idiose behavior ranged trcm almost no classwork to several who 
dutifully delivered everything the book required and wrote down everything I 
said. In none of the twelve was their academic achievement high. I began 
working with the students to help them learn to speak out and to challenge 
verbally, as well as to be ready to see a different concept or idea in any 
historical situation. This was a beginning for me in that I began to come 
out myself and to actively seek to teach power to the stxidents at the same 
time I was teaching ay courses. 

The idea of gaining power as an individual, as a student, does not imply 
the lack of control by the teacher . (Gaining such control is frightening 
to students.) It is, rather, as Welnsteln and Fantlnl have stated, to bring 
about the ability "to plan and develop strategies," as well as to gain 
"knowledge of a variety of sources to tap, to be able to reorganize, and to 
manipulate concepts and ideas." Along with this we want the student to be 
able to be realistic about "%dbiat is achievable alone or in a group. "36 jjone 
of us, I imagine, want to kill off any dreams that anyone may have anymore 
than we want to kill off our own. But a realistic appraisal of om^b own 
abilities and the abilities of a groiqp is not killing the dream but making 
what can be done more enjoyable and acceptable* It is also acccmplishing each 
moment idiat can be accooplished, with each step building upon another. 
Simpklns, in reviewing the opportunity of environment, has said: 

"A balanced sense of power, that is, the feeling that one has at 
least some ability to influence or control the environment^ seems 
to be a necessity for mental health. "37 

She goes on to cite the work of Bettelhelm with autistic children at the 
Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago as evidence because these 
autistic children withdraw from a world in which they feel that idiatever they 
do it wouldn*t make a difference. 

There is a necessity to gain some measure of what it means to inflitence 
or control your enviroonent in order to healthily assess your potentiality 
and gains. 
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Context (see Diagram 3) 

It is a c(»a&onplace in our society that tdienever anyone is asked about 
something be baa done or said the reply is generally^ ^^Well^ that was taken 
out of context." Each time I he&r the statement I find oyself in complete 
agreement with the person making it. Unless I am avare of the person and bis 
patterns of indlvidiud behavior and the environment in iMch that person oper- 
ates and lives ^ I cannot truly understand vhat is being said and the behavior 
involved. In order to somewhat understand what is being commxinicated I must 
put it into Uie totality of the person^ the environment, and the moment. 

The elei&ent of confluent education called context takes into account the 
necessity of evaluating anything in terms of what is going on at the moment and 
how It is going on. There are two questions that need to be asked whenever 
a behavior occurs. These questions are (l) irtiat is the meaning of the behavior? 
and (2) how does it relate to the environment? Thus, it becomes a universality 
of ^ch the person is an integral part. Where are you in the universe is the 
first view, and the second one is to understand that what you do, say, think, 
feel, etc., are filtered through the mase of concepts that are you and lAiich 
have come from the countless experiences of your life. Then, to understand 
yourself, you need to understand your part in that scheme. 

Context is composed of two concepts. The first is a term in linguistics 
called general semantics . The second is the word and concept, environment . 
These elements, coming out of the basic needs of an individual, will help 
him to leam ybat he is and how he is. 

General Semantics (see Diagram 3) 

Language, meaning, and behavior make up the concept of general semantics. 
The original theory was developed by Alfired Kbrzybski in 1921 with the study 
of how language shapes thouc^t as well as expresses it.^^ Semantics looks at 
the human in terms of language, meaning, and behavior to see if he bears a 
close resemblance to reality. The further away from the resemblance the more 
we classify langtiage, meaning, and behavjr>x^ as '^unsane." It is the knowledge 
that language, meaning, and behavior do not bear a resrroblance to .reality 
that individuals are classified as being mentally ill (though I feel uncomfort« 
able when I realise that what is "unsane" in one society, or at one time in the 
history of a society, may not be "uneane** in another society or at another 
time). 

In order to know anjrthing, in order to gain informati^ 9bwA the world, 
we must eacperience (it is by es^erience that we come to know). It matters not 
whether this is through deductive or inductive processes, it is the experience 
by ^^ch we c^ne to know. We cannot be outside experience and understand it 
for we are always within the eacperience and must interpret from that viewpoint. 
Such experience is also modified by the use of language, for language itself 
seems to shape thouriht . Whatever language one possesses is the one through 
'vUxLch you perceive, throue^ which you have your power of developing concepts. 
It is, as Kaplan has noted, that we cannot know without depending somewhere on 
experience. He further states that what e3q>erience provides, in knowing, is 
an independence. 
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"Tbat is, no objective tihich Infiiets on its oun rights regardless of our 
wishes 9 and coily experience can tranemit its claims to us* Experience is \ati#»^ 
mate becau^^a it confronts us with a ccmtinuous ultimatum* *^39 

The eigpeiz^ience^ ^en, becomes dependent on the esgperience of learning of Ian* 
guage, the development of concepts , and the point of time of life at ^icb 
the current eicperience is perceived* It is the language that provides for 
the discovery of things that vere already there and the interpretation of 
these discoveries. Jn order to know we must understand these principles, look 
at them, and i^ly them* In conflmmt education, a teacher constantly checks 
to determine that ^rtiat the student is ssylng and how it is being said are in 
harmony* The teacher follows a basic dictum of Socrates in that basic pursuit 
always follows the idea of definition of terms in order to become seware of 
what is happening* 

Language not only shapes thought but in the process of social growth and 
develc^nt children show various levels of response through their acquisition 
and use of knowledge* Usable vocabulary shows gains from approximately one 
word tt ten months to over twenty- five hundred words at six years* As this 
gsrowth of vocabulary occurs, children also begin to use an increasing number 
of wda^da in the sentences they construct . The construct itself comes out of 
the totality of their experiences in laniEpiage (see following remarks as well as 
the refex^&ce to be cited by Gertrude Wyattj* As children seek tc coomunlcate 
more and more they tend to egress themselves in Irager and longer sentences *^0 
Each new sentence and idea is shaped by how they have developed concepts and 
language, and is in ttim shaped anew by what they are able to ey^ress in new 
language* If they are unskble to experience new words and to ccmceptualize 
them, then the result is impairment in learning ability and development of 
roadbloolcs to learning and problems of mental conditioning* 

As I write this now I am aware of how my lack of language, and the way I 
use tAat I have , is inhibiting soy egression of what I wish to communicate to 
you. I am also mbt0 that in the struggle to bring forth i^t I wish to say. 
In the way I wish to say It, Z am promoting ay own growth in communications 
and understanding* But it is Jin earlier childhood that our language problems 
are set and developed* 

A series of research studies carried out in 19^ to 196U concerned them- 
selves with treatment of stutteruig children, evaluating the results of treat- 
ment, carrying out pilot studies in diagnosis and treatment of children ^o 
had severe defective articulation and language disorders, and comparing 
children in the research groups with a number of significant variables* Wyatt 
has reported on the results of these studies* One such result j in particular, 
bears special significance regarding the need of an individual to have exten- 
sive verbal coomunication with other humans and that such commxnlcation needs 
to be harmonious in language, meaning, and behavior* wyatt reports this 
result as follows: 

'^Results 3 and k support our assumption that severely defective 
articulation occurs in children who have had Insufficient auditory 
stimulation and verbal feedback in the home* It also ausp^orts our 
assuoption that such verbal stimulation and feedback has to be pro- 
vided by. an interested adult rather than by other children in the 
family.**^ 
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It can be said, then, that lack of language re8i)on8e from adults Inhibits 
the psychological and phycdologicaL growth of the human being because the child 
does not extend the words of his vocabulary nor lengthen his sentences (see 
Note 33 regarding deprivation dwarfism) • These lacks can, obviously , (nay, 
do!) result in ifl^>aired educational esqperiences* If our language is inhibited, 
our learning is inhibited. !Ihat is one reason, as I see it, that general 
semantics is part and parcel of confluent education. As the uBe of Icmguage 
grows, and its understanding, then further developnent of learning ability 
and retention should result. Semantics, as has been noted, is an educational 
discipline. That was one of the major premises that Kbrzybski developed. 
It is in studying the language and developing language in children that 
congruence, that close correspondence to reality, comes about. 

Uhderstanding comes about through semantics in determining that language, 
behavior, and meaning ax^ in congruence. Hov this works out in confluent 
educatim teaching may be seen from the following exaiqile. 

I have ofteii worked with secondazy school students whose interests in 
learning have been iiqpaired. Their Interestd, according to them, are not in 
the classroom, but outside yhere real learning comes about. Usually, their 
responses are excuses and rationalizations. The use of general semantics, 
turning to look at their language, behavior, and meaning in dealing with 
those prbblems (rather than punishment or neglect), serves to help them learn 
how their language affects what they do and how they do it. I have found that 
e3q;)eriencing such knowledge begins to pay off in interest in themselves and 
learning how language works for and against them. 

One such student tms a young man who had been classified as a "slow 
learner.*" Over the years, the use of the term and the classes he was in had 
reinforced his behavior as a ""slow learner." A check of his records indicated 
to me tj^At there were no apparent physiological reasons for his classification 
but rather that his home experience, and, Just as significantly, his school 
experience, had reinforced to him that he was a slow learner. 

I worked with him whenever possible, not upon drilling more cognitive 
material into him, but rather txpon Ms personal responsibility for his learn- 
ing and his use of language. We had one significant exchange one day that led 
to a breakthrou^ in his reading problem. The class and I (it was a group 
of slow learners) were engaged in a discussion of reading««fdiat it was, what 
it meant, what its value was, how we could teach each other to read. Tom, 
big, b\irly, beefy^ an "Irish face" and red shock of hair, broke in to rumble, 
"I can't read." 

I replied, *Vill you repeat that statement, Tcm?" 

"I can't read." 

"Say it louder." 

"I can't read." 

"How yell it at me." 
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••l can't readJ You know tbatl That's why I'm herd" 

"I'm going to ask you to make another statement, Tom. Repeat it back to 
me. I won't read." 

"I won't read." 

"Repeat it again." 

"I won't read, dammit!" 

"O.K. Now shout that statement at me." 

"I won't readi" 

*Vbich one of those statements is more correct, Tom? I can't read or 
I won't read?" 

"Well, I won't read. Cause I can read." 

"That's right. You k^>ow it and I know it. The question to me is, what 
keeps you from reading?" 

"I don't read well." 

"That's rii^t on, it seems to me. Now, ^at are you going to do about 
tlmt?" 

From this beginning we Kally began attacking the problem of his learning. 
The t^tudents and I, also, began to pay a lot more attention to how we were 
using language in the classroom. It became more of a habit for us to ponder 
the veirbal exchange in terms of its language, the beh&vior exhibited, and the 
apparen^f meaning of yit%t was said. I made no formal study of it but I do 
know tha5; the vocabulary attainment of each student was significantly increased. 

This cias also a case of seeing things in a new light. For ^at we see 
is affected by the langusge we use and it is often determined by the language 
itself. In reporting on early ejqperlments in perception at Harvard Iftxiversity, 
and their consequences for learning as well as recosfisendations stemming from 
the ejq>eriBent.% in education, Earle C.^lley reported how our eyes see true 
but the brain interprets idiat is seen.^ In other words, ottr perceptual 
development as noted in our language, behavior, and meaning, is used to 
determine what it is that we are seeing. Therefore, what we see and hear is 
more dependent upai our development at a particular moment in time rather 
than a truth that can be cast upon it. In order to teach and to learn we need 
to be aware that what we "see" is not what we see, but rather idMt we think we 
see. It is as if the eyes are saying, **! see this," and the brain is saying, 
"No, that's not idiat you saw. What you saw was this." Awareness of this 
factor could lead to ia^rovement in understanding as well as inprovement in 
learning. 

Spiegel notes that: 

"We are continuously being misguided in our efforts to develop 
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liflsproved obsexvational techniques by failing to pay sufficient 
attention to the linguistic underpinning of the words and concepts 
ve borrow so freely from our native language. We tend to rely too 
much on machine techniques and Improved statistical methods to get 
us out of our observational difficulties* It seems to me that we 
would be well advised to pay more attention to the adequacy of our 
concepts, for machines and statistics can do only ^dutt man asks of 
them'^a 

The implications firom Kelley and Spiegel for education are enormous. If 
part of our scheme of things is not paying attention to the semantic qualities, 
then we are missing by a mile our search for knowledge and truth. It is a 
paradox of science as well as the liberal arts that two apparently opposite 
things can be true. Ccmfluent education in operati<mal definition would have 
to be aware of the semantic factors in all elements of teaching. The general 
semantics element of c^:ifluent education would serve as a brake and a guide 
in all teaching using confluent methodology, in that it would help ascertain 
when iriiat was being taui^t as well as tbe methodology were in fact functional. 

Training j^pple to use language, with special esqphasis on teacher and 
student, is the dynamic of general semantics in confluent education. This 
training involves wiping people to not only be aware of how they use language, 
but in using it to recognize that they are respcmsible for bow they use it. 
Berls argued that: 

"...we look at the wiy a person manipulates his language, and we 
see that the more alienated he is trooi himself, the more he will 
use nouns instead of verbs, and most especially, the word it. It 
is a "thing^ that is convenient to use to avoid being alive. 
When I*m alive, I talk, I am "voicing.** When I'm dead, then I 
"have a voice with words: this liHU^age will have an e^qpres- 
sion; etc. Tou a6tice that this description is mostly a string 
of nouns^ and that all that remains of life is to put them 
together. 

Meaning is the main concern of semantics but meaning is not in words, but in 
people. Words are not really what they refer to, for besides affective 
meaning, words can stay the same but the valxie changes. Language in its use 
attenpts to affect behavior, and that in itself is one of tbe primary reasons 
vHay general soiantlcs (whose purpose is to analyze the function and use of 
language) is an element of confluent education. Two statements ftom a science 
fiction story that I once read fit precisely here. Tike two statements are: 
"The map is not the territory.", gnd "The name is not the thing." (A. E. * 
Von Vogt, The World of »ull> Aj.'^> 

Environment (see Diagram 3) 

As was noted in the initial definition of context, there is always the 
person who is claiming (always legitimately, I think) that "I was quoted out 
of context." The ImtfLicit thou^t in the statement is that idiat was said, 
or done, must be taken into account according to the environment in jAdch it 
occurred. Okie can say that the figure must be related to the bad^ound in 
i^cb it dwells in order to fully know and to integrate what is hi^pening. 
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ffhen 8 one thing is evaluated through its environment it is Integration rather 
than separation. 

When^ in teaching^ an individual pays attention only to the cognitive 
elements ^ then it is separation and the subject matter is not in its envlr<m- 
ment. A ^ole segment of meaning has been left out and what is transmitted 
is a '^thdlng." Uhderstanding will coae about because the individual vlU 
ascribe an affective element to that "thing^ ^ich^ in Itself ^ may be totally 
out of context. 

In a study of the pragmatics of Human CoBummication. Watzlawick^ Beavin^ 
and Jackson note that: 

"The paramount coomunicational significance of context is all 
too easily overlooked in the analysis of human communication ^ 
and yet anyone who brushed his teeth in a busy street rather than . 
in his bathroom might be quickly carted off to a police station 
or to a lunatic asylum— -to give Just one example of the pragmatic 
effects of nonverbal communication.^ 

A thing that is done must be evaluated in terms of the environment In which it 
is done. It seems to me that our courts do this when they consider the circum* 
stances of a criminal action in determining >Aiat kind of prosecution to make^ 
should probation be offered^ and If the person is found guilty^ what shall the 
sentence be? The same cfm be said for teaching. What we teach^ how it is 
taught^ and vbat are the results must be taken into account through the context 
in which they occur. 

Confluent teaching to be confluent teaching must be in context. This con* 
text comes about in two ways. In the first part, what is being taught and how 
it is being tau^t must be in harmony, and in the second, %Aat is being taught 
must carry a cognitive and an affective element^ I have taught a series of 
classes in which I try to work out the cognitive elements and the affective 
elements so that subject matter and affective are Integrated and yet each has 
a separate role« 

One of these classes was an introducticn to Greek rhilosophy for a 
secondary school class. In this class I brought to the students a series of 
Greek philosophers and their basic philosqj^es. As these were taught we had 
a series of dally dyad experiences in Ublch how to philosophise as well as 
learning to work with another person were inherent. 

During one week we were working with Tbales' development of the method 
of thinking called "observed ejcperience." After a discussion of the topic 
I asked the students to form dyads and to decide irtilch was A and which was 
B. A was to make a series of oibservati<»is (statements onlyT about B. Each 

aentence was to begin with, "I see " B was to Just listen and make 

eye contact with A. Then B was to make stateinents (statements only) to deter- 
mine yitBt it was that A actually observed. A could then respond. But the 
form of the dialogue floist be followed. Afterwards » th^ switched roles, 
repeated the process, and we followed this up with a class discussion and 
evaluation both of what had happened to them and the validity of Ihales' 
method of thinking. 
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This experience was both cognitive and affective in many senses. However » 
basica]Lly^ we worked in and out of Thales* idea that observed eiqperience is 
the best method for learning and knowing. The way of observed experience and 
feedback^ and stating what was observedi was practiced. In addition^ talking 
to another perscm^ interacting with another person^ speaking one*s mind on a 
subject ^ with all the attendant fears about one^s inadequacies in speaking and 
thinking^ et were present and worked with. It was a totally integrated 
experience that added to the learning situation by putting ytrnt Thales had 
observed Into a proper environment and teaching all in a confluent way. 

To be explained^ an e^rience (a phencoencm) needs to include the environ* 
ment in which the event occurs. It is in. the environment that the cities to 
what is being said or done can be read. 

Environment^ as I see it^ is not a restrictive thing in that everything 
exists in that environment. Nothing exists without its attendant environment. 
The concept of the figure-ground phenomenon is very appropriate in any sit^ 
uatioQ. In order to understand the figure we must understand the ground, . 
and that means the environment. 

Waltzlawlck^ Beavin, and Jackson disagree irtiile agreeing with this idea 
of environment. They write: 

^Context, then^ can be more or less restricti>ag, but always deter** 
mines the contingencies to some extent. But context does not con* 
sist only of institutional, external (to the communicants) factors. 
The manifest messages exchanif^^ed become part of the particular 
interpersonal context and plMe their restrictions on subsequent 
interaction."^? 

I must keep in mind that ay responses to the students <me day may very well 
be predicated on that disagreement, which is a part of the environment in 
which I exist at the moment, and is affecting sQr teaching and responses to 
the students. 

Gestalt (see Diagram 3) 

According to what I have read and dlscxissed %dth others the German word 
Gestalt cannot be adequately translated into English. It seems that an 
approximation can be made by using the word and concept **idioles." This means 
that when something is finished, made idiole, brotight together, closed (as in 
closing a circle), that ir a Gestalt. Any unfinished situation is an open 
Gestalt and a finished situaticMi is a closed Gestalt. Every situation, the^, 
is a Gestalt, and each one builds on to another so that Gestalt is like one 
atom merging into another, that whole building into another thing that is 
composed of atoms, and that building into the environment (an integral part), 
and BO on ad infinitum to the end of the universe (if it has one). Anything 
that is finished is a whole« But it also means that it builds into the next 
unfinished situation ^ch must be made into a whole. Gestalt is a process of 
continual building. In this deflnitiw, concept, and elraent, Gestalt is 
probably the fundamental element in Confluent Education. 
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l?erlB Frederick, Hefferllne, Ralph F., and Goodman, Paul. 
Geatalt Therapy , New York: Bell Publishing Co», 1951 « 

Perls, F. B. J E^ o« Hunger and Aggression , New York: Rand<»i 
House, 1960* 

Perls, Frederick Gestalt Therwy Verbatim , Lafayette, 
CaUfomia: Real People Press, 19^. 

Perls, Frederick S. Tn and Out o f the Garbage Pall « Lafayette, 
California: Real People Press, 1965r" 

Other pertinent works, ^ch deal in concept or in part with the fundamental 
theoriea and c<xxcepts of the e^ove books, will be found in the notes at the 
ends of these ch^ters or in the list of books and periodicals at the end of 
this work« For concept of Gestalt in confluent education there are two 
minor elements that seem utrpermost of the many available^ Tbeue elements are 
the concepts eao&licatiCT and fntoiration . We will begin with the concept 
frustration since it Is a fundamental in arriving at the explication stage. 

Frustration (see Diagram 3) 

The term frustration la in itself an exaiqae of another highly affective 
word. It immediately brings to mind a sense of not being able to arrive at 
a goal, of being thwarted in trying to reach something that is highly desirable^ 
and of a general tenseness throughout the organism. As far as I can determine 
no one likes the feeling of frustration because it brings with it a feeling 
of not being able to cope with the environment and a general feeling of help* 
lessness. When these feelings are extreme, then we humans fall into states of 
mental disturbance that are often detrimental to one another or one's self. 

Y6t» theie are ma^ of us who believe that only by frustration can Individ* 
uAla or mankLndt make progress. It is being frustrated that we find new ways 
to accooq^ish our purpose or discover that the goal we sought was not worths 
while in the first place, ^e need frustration, is often the statement used 
in order to get ourselves moving and to keep from stagnating. 

It ia a fom of tbis latter definition and feeling of the concept 
frustration that I see m a necessary element of confluent education as it is 
peraonlfled in the theos^y and practice of Gestalt Therapy. It is deliberately 
utilising friendly frustration in ozxler to help the individual to get moving 
and to take areaponsibili^y for the self. Xhis frustration is meant to not do 
for others vbat they are capable of doing for themselves. At the same time 
you help them to understand lAiat they are doing, how they can change, and that 
they can change. It is not doing fw people, it is doing with people. 

Most of our human behavior seems to result froci acquired habits lAiich, 
in Gestalt theory, is referred to as ^fixed Gestalts^ (see Diagram k). These 
are behaviors id^icb we set into ourselves over the years and often are not 
even conscious that we have. Exaaq^les of this are mannerisms such as tiigging 
at the ear, stroking the chin, or fooling with the hair. Other, perhaps less 
obvious habits, are the way we use words, hold our bodies, and our general 
reactions to people and to life. The point is that we get so set in our ways 
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it is dlffictalt to change. The behavior may be detrimental to us but we simply 
hate to changi^ and break our habit pattern, our fixed Gestalts. Breaking 
these habit patterns are necessary if an individual is to change. This is the 
purpose of Gestalt Therapy (or any therapy for that matter). It is also the 
purpose of education. 

Stotland has reported that: 

**Brovn and Farber (l93l)f Marx and Amsel (1958) have 

theorised essentially that if an organism's responses are 
frustrated or blocked for any reason, or if an organism is not 
rewarded for a response for which it had previously been rewarded, 
the organism's generel darive would increase, ^t will perform any 
post»ftrustration behavior wildl greater vigor.^ 

It would seem that educaticm may have been slowed by attempting to motivate 
through other means or to vork with reluctant learners through continual cog«* 
nitive boi&bardmeut, or to increase learning by overloading high achievers. 
What is being done in these instances is taking responsibility for the students 
and not frustrating them to the point where they begin taking responsibility 
for their own behaviors. If frustration will result in greater vigor in post*- 
frustration periods, it would seem that frustration is a functional technique 
to be utilized in education. 

The following anecdote is an example of ^t I mean by frustraticm. It is 
not as satisfactory an anecdote as I would like in that it only illustrates one 
phase of how frustratic»i is 'iised. In reading this, focus on what is happening 
to the student rather than to the grading (even though, in this instance the 
grading was one source of frustration used, a subtle one, and effective). 

Steve, you have the body of a man, a handsome face, tumbled yellow hair, 
piercing eyes, tensed muscles, and you are fifteen years old. When I called 
the roll you only lifted your hand a few inches above the desk. You never 
spoke. 

The first quarter you didn't say a word, you didn't read, you didn't write. 
You Just sat. But you weren't idle. No, I can't say you were idle. You 
pushed your chair up against the wall and you watched tus. You heard the 
lessons. You must have heard and felt the emotional reactions of people 
involved in life. You must have thought about what we were doing and saying 
and being. 

Your first words came at the end of that first quarter. You received 
your grade card. Your voice was soft, pushed out, almost inaudible. 

*%n3y did you give me a 'C^ grade?" 

••jfou figure it out, Steve." 

And youji^the Nautilus, went back into your shell, and did not emerge 
until che end of the second quarter 3 the end of the first semester. It was 
after you received your second grade card. 

*'Hfay did I get a grade? I didn't do anything." 
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"You want me to give you an Steve. I*m not goixtg to play your game." 

You remember the ball? Day after day that third quarter you sat and 
bounced your ball on the floor against the wall. You would bounce the ball 
and ifstch me out of the comers of your eyes. You grinned at times. It was a 
beautiful grin. There were days when I vas close to e^^loding but I held on. 
I stuck it out. The other students yelled at you at times. You looked at 
them. Sometimes you smiled. 

Remeaiber the third quarter report card? 

"You gave me a *B* on my report card. That's stupid." 

'^ftiat makes it sttg^id, Steve?" 

"I haven't done a thing. Not one thing." 

**You never saw a thing did? You never saw a thing we did? You never 
heard a word that was said? You don't aremember one thing that happened in 
this classrocmi? You dan^t remember vdiat you thought about all those days we 
were together?" 

You went back to your seat and sat there and looked at me. I didn't know 
what you were thinking. 

It was the foiortb quarter that you split your shell. Remember when the 
class was talking about grades and you said you got a "B"? The whole class 
was angry. Remember what you told them? 

"You never saw a thing I did? You don't remember a thing I did? I 
listened to all of you. I thought about what you said. I tmcvr than any 
of youl" 

Thanks j, Steve. I needed that. 

The following year Steve was with me again and this time he hegan to read^ 
write^ and t&lk. Steve was still more silent th?.ii verbal, but he was letting 
the world know th&t he coxild learn, was learning; and knew what to do with it. 
In class he became a participant as well as an observer. 

In confluent education terms frustration can be utilized to help students 
to stand on their own tv^o feet. It is essential that this practice be included 
as mdich as possible or practic&l within the ongoing situation of the classro<»[i. 
Standing on your own two feet means becoming responsible for yourself. 

As has been noted, there are two ideas about frustration. Generally, 
fruntratlc»ct has been looked Mpm as an evil ^d detrimental to the human 
condition. Vihen the human being is continuously and systematically frustrated 
it seems possible to mold him into behaviors that are not only detrimental to 
himsel f but to society as a %diole. Berelsr!: and Steiner in their inventory of 
scientific findings in human behavior state the hypothesis on this type of 
fziistration in this way: 
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^Vhen an external barrier stands between a motivated 8Ub;}ect 
and kls goali he nonoally tries to circuBovent^ removes or 
othendse master it. (The rat may learn to run the maze or 
push the bar; the man^ to solve the problem*) But ^en the 
barrier is not mastered and/or the motivation increases in 
intrasity^ the resulting frustration of the goal«directed 
behavior produces a number of less adaptive results* 

One of these less adaptive results is that of autistic children. Bettelheim 
in his life work of studying and working with these children makes the point 
thAt there is manageable and nonmanageable frustration* It is in the manage- 
able frustratim that the child learns to adapt to life* 

"And the mwageible fruatratiw that follows is lAat makes him 
aware that an outer world even exists* Tt^ enqphasis here is on 
the manageable * Because otAierwise the child is so flooded by 
unpleasant emotions that nothing else seems to exist* Blotted 
out .is the barely emerging awareness of a world that responds* 
Thus the child's expectation that something outside of him will 
satiafy his needs is irtsat powerfully Increases his interest in the 
world and his iog^ulse to learn more about It."?^ 

It is this manageable frustration that I aa speaking of Vhen I take "the 
eleaient of frustration as a necessary part of confluent education* The key 
is the teacher (or other person) being sensitive enough to know when the 
frustration is too much or too harsh for the other to handle* It follows 
something that I once heard F^rls remark (which I can only paraphrase): If I * 
am cruel because I have a need to be cruel^ that is cmielty* If I am cruel 
because I am helping you to find your own strengths, that is not cruelty* 
His apparent meaning in this statonent was that in order to help other people 
we do not take aw8y<*.the opportunity to work out their own solutions and do 
their own thinking* ffhenever ^ do for others tAat they can do for themselves, 
we are rbbbing them of self and, lAiat is most iiqportant for us to recognize, 
we are doing mere for oiar selves than we are doing for the persons we ostensibly 
are trying to help* In the same th«&e Berls has remarked about the idea of 
frustration: 

"It is true that in a final dense, we cannot possibly be frustrated* 
Either our self-esteem or the organism will always find some way out* 
• ••Whatever frustration we encounter, there is always s<»ie alternate 
attempt to get satisfaction* The only trouble is that if the key 
doesn*t fit the lock, the door doesn't open««the substitute does not 
lead to the cofqpletion of the situation* But staying with frustra- 
tion, staying with boredom, will evoke organismic self-regulation* "51 

In texvs of confluent education, fjrustration is one of the elements that 
attempts to lead the person to organismic self-regulation* It is not an 
unisqpassioned relationship that the teacher is Involved in, but rather one 
that says, "I have confidence in yoxzr ability* I like you for what you are 
and for idiat you are trying to be* I am here if you need me. But firs^,y3^u 
try." 
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Erollcfttlott (see Diagram 3) 

To make the laapliclt e^liclt is one of the fundamental concepts of Gestalt 
theraj^ inherent in the theory and practice of confluent educaticni. It Is to 
take that YiMch Is in the background and bring it to the fore, and that which 
we mean to be exactly i^at ve mean it to be, rather than cfbfuscating the iasue* 

Gestalt nsychology theorizes that each of ua organizes our perceptions 
according to ^'figure" and "ground." "Figure" ia that which is explicit, in 
the fore and the center of attention of the organism, while "ground ia the 
context in Minich the figure is set* As you look around you, become aware of 
the fiact that it ia probably impossible for more than one thing to be the 
center of attention at any one time* Whenever your ey^a focus on an object 
for a fraction of a second, that object comea into focus and is the figure, 
while everything else immediately recedes and becomes the backgaround* It Is 
in this factor that Perls, Hefferllne, and Goodman see the dynamic of human 
living as well aa the essentiality of making vbBt is implicit ia the backgx^cund 
to be ejqpllclt in the foreground* 

"The interplay between figure and ground is dynamic, for the same 
ground may^ with differing Interests and shifts of attenticm, give 
rlae to different figures; or a given figure, if it contains detail, 
may Itself become ground in the event that some detail of Its own 
r'^rges as figure. "52 

The purpose of Gestalt therapy follows this in seeking to make the iiq>licit 
aaa^B&ptitma and behaviors of the patient esqpllcit so that he becomea aware of 
what he la doing (bringing the behavior to the foreground and focusing the 
attenticm)* 

Tn confluent education, focusing on lopliclt behavior, the background cf 
what the student is doing, and making it explicit ao that the atudent can aee 
what he la doing and how he la doing it can help him become aware of how he is 
learning and the value of what he ia learning. This, in turn, can lead to 
awareness of the subject matter aa a dynamic In itaelf rather than aa a thing. 

The Gestalt approach enphasizea that perceptl<»a can be learned aa move<* 
menta are learned. The success in action leads to a closure of the situation 
(aa the definition of Gestalt has indicated). In making the altuation e^gpliclt, 
bringing what was in the background to the foreground, insight is the result, 
and with insight ccnms closure and the aatiafacticm of the organism. It aeema 
that thla indicated that Intellectual understanding is the baaia of all under- 
atanding. Inaofar aa I have been able to determine, the Geatalt«orlented 
person recognizee that aome things occur (the flguare and groxmd shift, cloaure 
la made), and the organlam ia apparently not aware of lAiat has happened or 
that It has happened. Since the proceaa of Geatalt la coopleting a Geatalt 
(making cloaure), then moving on to the next one, ad infinitum, then it seems 
obvlouB that awareness of every Individual closure is not only an unreasonable 
aaaumptioa but an impoaaible one. 

Boberto Aaaagioli, originator of the concept and practice of Bsyeho- 
ayntbeaia, atatea the altuation in thla manner: 
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**...lt is not necessary to knov the mechanism of transmission** 
the fact Is that sometimes the answer comes seemingly spontan- 
eously through a third person or through a book or other reading 
matter 9 or through the developnent of circumstances themselves. 
In a certain sens^ this should not surprise us too much, and it 
might indicate the fact that enlightening Impressions or psycho* 
logical coinounlcatl(»is are reaching us all the tlme^ even when 
not consciously sought. It is we irtio do not recognize the many 
and varied ' signals • ' "53 

What is esqpllcit is that change has occurred and there is a change in behavior. 
The person has become aware of a behavior and has acted upon It to bring about 
change. 

Sunmaxy 

Confluent education is the merging, of the cognitive and affective domains 
of man^s knowledge. Ihe teaching of cognitive material without attention to 
the affective element results fh knowledge that is incotsaete^ as well as an 
individual who has lost an opportunity to grow Intellectually and emotionally 
(the ecMiverse of this statement is also true). 

Confluent means to merge two or more things together so that you cannot 
tell one from the other. 

A **true'* confluence will result in a coniqnience lAlch is a state wherein 
what the person does^ says^ thinks and appears » and the environment in which 
it occurs, are all In harmony. 

There are nine elements of confluent education which must be present in 
the immediate teaching situation in order for confluent education to exist. 
They must be Included In all lessons and lesson planning In addition to, and 
merged with« the cognitive elements and f^ramework. These nine elements of 
confluent education are: 

Im Responsibility - ability to respond creatively and positively to any 
situation. 

2. Convergency « relating and escperiencing irtiat is done or what is 
happening to the self. 

3* Connectedness - a sense of positive affiliation with others. 

U. Divergency « relating and experiencing what is h^enlng in the world 
to the educational esgperience. 

5. Power - a sense of control over tAiat is happening or will happen to 

you. 

6. Gestalt - gaining closure (satisfaction) through positive frustration 
and explication. 

7. Identity * a feeling of self- worth, self-esteem, ego identity, a gen* 
eral sense of well being. 
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8* Context • learzdjig to understttad coomuziicatlons and to speak It 
through general semantics and environment* 

9* Evaluation - eliciting individual's opinions as to values ^ morality » 
ethics ^ and effectiveness. 

Ihe flov of confluent education is both a direct and flanking action 
against the ''fixed Gestalts" (habit patterns ^ character) of the learner (see 
Diagram k). In diagram k we can observe that the goal is *^e Integrated Man'' 
and the obstacle to learning is the Learner with his "Fixed Gestalt" (habit 
pattern^ character). Beginning with the basic needs of man as isolated and 
identified by Abraham Maslov, the concepts and elements mount a multl*pronged 
attack to alter the figure*ground formation* The flgure*ground formation 
shifts to bring to the learner's awareness the co^iitive goals,, affective goals ^ 
and confluent goals available within the situation. Shifts in the figure* 
ground that are functional for the individual lead toward assimilation and 
integration^ congruence^ and The Integrated Man . Note that in the whole 
process it is the organism balancing Itself Intellectually and emotionally 
that provides the energy for change; the catalyst Is confluent education. 

The Integrated Man ia one whose belief in himself is rational according 
to his context^ ^rtiose contengporaries see him as rational^ and a persionrswho is 
free to choose and move in an effective response to a situation. Tj^ I ntegrated 
Man is one. irfaose power lies within himself and he can draw on his univef/se for 
sustenance. 
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NOTES AND BEFEREaiCES 

!• Dr. George Isaac Brown, Gradtuite School of Education, IMlverslty of 
California, Santa Barbara, California. 

2. The results of this work are contained in the book by George Isaac Brown 
Hunan Teaching for Human Learning . 

3* Dr. Frederick Perls, psychiatrist, developer of use of Gestalt psychology 
in psychotherapeutic work and education. 

U. Please refer to the bibliography for a list of the publications for which 
F^rls is best known. Perls built his theories and ideas t^oQ the work of 
the field theorists with particular en^hasis x^on the work of Werthelmer 
in Germany, to idiom Perls acknowledges his debt. In the sense that I 
believe that the work of Frederick Perls is bringing about a profound 
change. Ilea the tbou^t that we have looked at people and life as if they 
were things and separated life into c<»Bponent parts. Perls presented a 
system in i^ch things are once more integrated. That Is, he looked at 
people as humans and as a total entity; mind and body are one and each 
part must be in harmony with the other. In turn, this person is in con- 
text of the mc^nt; it is not yesterday and it is not tomorrow, it is now. 
When education (as well as humanity) looks to exist now rather than in 
some nebulous past or future, then to that extent will it be a healthy 
and growing entity. When Perls said that "you are not in this world to 
live up to ny expectations and I am not in this world to live 19 to yoiirs,** 
he set a standard by which we can love and live with one another as humans 
rather than as objects or unemotional Intellects. 

3« This personality situation is akin to sociologist David RiesmanU concept 
of the "inner-directed" person. (We have a construct here that is "socio- 
logical" in definition but has its counterpart In the psychology of the 
individual). Rlesman says, **What is comnon to all the other-directed 
people is that their contenqporarles are the source of direction for the 
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acquainted, through friends and througb the mass media. This source is 
of course "Intemallted" in the sense that dependence on it for guidance 
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6. What l8 meant hare is that there is already an established cognitive cur- 
riculum within the schools. The affective goals and objectives are estab* 
lished as a result of what is being taught, plus the new goals and obJec« 
tives that come from confluent education. This is not a dlmlnubLon of learn- 
ing but an enhancement. This is not to Inply that I do not challenge many 
of the existing goals and objectives. The presentation of the confluent 
education approach will illustrate the conflicts. Where these goals and 
objectives are in conflict with confluent education principles there is a 
need to reexamine and perhaps reshape them. Such is not within the scope 
of this work and will be left to a later time. 
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